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Editorial 


With the present issue we begin Volume VIII of the Trarninc Scuoot. 


Beginning with this volume, we are compelled to advance the subscription 
price to one dollar a year. We feel sure that our subscribers will not object 
to this, since many of them have heretofore sent a dollar bill and asked us to 
keep the change. Many others who have not done it that way have con- 
tributed in other ways to the funds of the institution. The change is thus 
mainly a reapportionment. 

Many words of approval have led us to believe that the paper is appre- 
ciated and is doing good. For this reason it seemed wiser to increase the 
price than to stop publication. 

We need a much larger subscription list, but we must rely upon our 
present subscribers for this. If they will mention it to their friends and 
others interested in the problem of the special child, it would help greatly. 
As soon as the subscriptions carry the paper to a paying basis, every dollar 
will go to help the work which the institution is doing. No one receives any 
pay for work on the paper. Even the printer remembers that the school is a 
charitable institution and cuts his prices to the lowest figure. 

We hope to make the paper even more interesting and valuable in the 
future. We shall continue the main plan of having one or more articles by 
persons able to speak with authority on this subject of defectives: we shall 
try to have the story of a child, describing his condition, treatment, methods 
of training and results, institution items and other matters of general 
interest. We should like to make the department devoted to the Special 
Classes in the public schools a highly valuable feature. To that end we wish 
that all teachers engaged in this work would send us items often. 

Our research department is daily becoming more efficient—having more 
help. Many studies that have been under way for two or three years are 
now ready to be completed, and reports of these will be made. 
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It is not our policy to publish in the TRAINING ScHOOL the complete 
scientific results, because our readers, as a rule, do not care for that. The 
longer papers will be published in other scientific journals, but we shall 
attempt to give a short popular digest of the work so that our subscribers 
may know what is being done, and may have the conclusions at hand for 
such use as they may be able to make of them. 

We trust that our subscribers will all codperate with us in making the 
coming year for the TRAINING SCHOOL the best that we have yet had. 


en 


When the work of the Training School was begun, nearly twenty-three 
years ago, its friends were called upon to give money and help for everything 
that was needed, from the purchasing of a new cap for one of the boys, to 
the erection of a building to house the children. 


As time has gone on, certain things have been provided for. Excepting 
in the case of the free pupils, arrangements are now made so that our friends 
need not be called upon to furnish clothing, food or maintenance of any kind 
for most of our pupils. Care and training are provided as a result of wise 
planning and careful direction long ago. 


BUT NOW WE DO NEED the same generous support from you who are 
interested, and especially we want you to help to interest others. 


Here are the problems of to-day: 


(a) Money, generously given for the free fund. This means in 
every case the relieving of some poor family of the serious burden of 
a defective child. 


(b) Just $1,400 to complete a little cottage already begun. There 
are seven children whose minds are those of infants, but whose bodies 
are seven to twelve years old, waiting as patiently as they may for some 
kindly heart and hand to make their little home assured. 


(c) Year by year has grown the realization that we are missing 
real success in handling this great problem if we do not find the cause of 
mental defect and learn how to prevent it. 


In the Department of Research this is being studied. The field officers 
are following every clue, the laboratory force is studying every possibility— 
but here we need money so badly. 


Most people will give to save the hungry and neglected child, or to give 
it a more comfortable home, but it takes an appreciation of the whole prob- 
lem and its seriousness to see the wisdom of giving for research. 


So that our friends may know the details of all that we are doing, we 
have created a Department of Publicity and Finance. . One of our staff may 
at any time call upon you to explain anything you may not understand, tell 
you just what we are doing, and ask you to help pursue the work. 


If you read this, do not wait to be called upon, give now. Give out of 
the goodness of your heart. Give for the thankfulness for a sound mind. 
Give that we may understand childhood better. 


Give that you may have the joy of giving joy. 
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Feeble-Mindedness and Criminality 
By Henry H. Goddard and Helen F. Hill 


All persons who are acquainted with the feeble-minded in all the various 
degrees are always able to recognize in jails and prisons a certain percentage 
of feeble-minded persons, and when one takes time to think it over, it 
becomes reasonable to expect that such would be the case. Many high-grade 
feeble-minded persons do not show any defect in their physical form, but, 
nevertheless, being feeble-minded, are not able to compete with their normal 
brothers and sisters in the struggle for existence, they are not able to manage 
their own affairs with ordinary prudence and consequently, when left to 
their own devices to make a living in the world, they almost inevitably fall 
into crime or pauperism. 

Not along ago the Vineland Laboratory sent one of the writers of this 
paper to make some tests on a group of persons at that time in a State Hos- 
pital for the Insane. These people had been sent there by the court because, 
while convicted of crime, the court was in doubt as to their entire responsi- 
bility. 

These persons varied in age from eleven to fifty or more. The tests 
used were those comprising the Binet Measuring Scale for Intelligence. 
The result of these tests shows that out of twelve persons tested, ten were 
feeble-minded, and ranged in grade from eight to ten. That is to say, they 
had the capacity, and consequently the responsibilities, of normal children of 
eight, nine or ten years of age. Four of them were eight, four were nine, 
one was ten, one was twelve or more. These were all clear cases of feeble- 
mindedness. The other two were cases of insanity. They tested twelve 
years each. 

The following is a brief account of the cases: 

Case IA boy eleven years old. His father, grandfather and uncles 
were thieves. He has been repeatedly arrested for stealing, and has been 
guilty of various other offenses; has been sent to the reform school and other 
places of detention. Was finally sent by the court to the State Hospital to 
be observed as to his sanity. He proved to have the mentality of a normal 
child of about eight years. He is thus, undoubtedly, a moron of high grade, 
and his unfortunate environment has led him quickly into a life of crime. 

Case II.—Is a man of about thirty. He had been sent to the Hospital 
from the jail, where he had been confined on the charge of assault with 
intent to rape upon a child of seven years. He had been in jail in other 
places for similar crimes; had also been in an insane hospital before. The 
examination showed him to be feeble-minded, with the mentality of a nine- 
year-old child. He probably had sexual perversion and other evil tendencies. 

Case III.—A young woman of twenty-six, brought to the Hospital from 
the court, where she had been charged with infanticide. Her examination 
showed her to have the mentality of a nine-year-old girl. 

Case IV.—A young woman of twenty-four years, who has the following 
history: Her father was somewhat subnormal mentally ; the whole family, 
indeed, is said to be below the average, both mentally and morally. This 
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case was never able to learn very much in school, doing only simplest sums in 
arithmetic. Three years ago she had a child of which she says her own 
father was the father. She is continually falling in love with somebody ; 
follows men about the town. For a year has been living with a man from 
another state, whom she calls her sweetheart. A short time ago she became 
irritable at home and threatened her mother and brothers, and threatened to 
kill her sister because she wanted to take her sweetheart from her. 

Upon examination, this girl proved to have the mentality of a normal 
girl of eight. 

Case V.—Is a man of about twenty-eight years. He was brought in as 
a kleptomaniac. The examination shows that he has the mentality of an 
eight-year-old boy. 

Case VI.—A boy twenty-one years of age. The following is taken from 
the Hospital records: 

1907. Sent to jail on charge of arson; objects to being called insane; 
says he had rather be here than in jail. Easily influenced, excessive smoker, 
excellent worker while in prison, good worker here; most too contented for 
normal mind, never finds fault. Mental endowment is limited, there is a 
degree of mental incapacity. Is unable to receive and retain any impres- 
sions. His knowledge of the world mostly confines itself to his own per- 
sonality. 

1908. He is able to utilize a certain amount of experience and thus to 
engage regularly in simple occupation or in work in wards, but could scarcely 
be expected to perform work requiring the exercise of much judgment. In 
the emotional field he is indifferent. Does not object to present life. If 
refused some privilege, shows no marked feelings over it. 

7-26-09. No change has developed in the case; good worker. There 
is no doubt he is below par mentally, lacking in ambition and initiative. 
Reads novels and magazines, but is deficient in knowledge of worldly affairs. 
Can do simple addition and subtraction, but cannot do division. 

2-9-’10. Has proven himself unsafe to be left alone, even for a minute, 
with the female patients. 

4-24-10. Tried to escape on roof of operating room. 

His examination showed that he had the mental ability of a normal boy 
of ten. 

Case VII.—A young man of twenty-two, of whom the following is a 
brief record: 

Family history: Marked predisposition to insanity ; father insane, com- 
mitted suicide; three of the patient’s brothers in the State Home for Feeble- 
minded Children; mother an inmate at the County Farm, a woman of very 
weak character. Since father’s death he has been looked after by the county 
authorities. 

Several positions were offered him, but he would remain but a short 
time. Easily influenced; weak mindedness seems to be scattered wholesale 
through the family. Talked to me very freely of past history ; laid it all to 
the boys with whom he associated, and to the use of tobacco. 

12-10-1910. Seems to have increasing dementia. The physician believes 
he has gone back rapidly. It seems to be dementia precox in a case of con- 
genital feeble mindedness. 

His examination shows that he has the mentality of a normal child of 
eight years. 

Case VIII.—A woman of middle age, of good appearance, genteel and 
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ladylike. Of her the following is known: 

Mother committed suicide by hanging. Mother’s sister died of paralysis 
and all of her children had chorea. Maternal relatives all neurotic. Father 
intemperate. Married man fifty-two years old when she was eighteen “‘be- 
cause she loved him.”” He had some money ; was an ignorant man. Troubles 
came and grew worse; finally, after a disagreement, he went away; she took 
some headache powders to quiet her nerves. Does not know what she did, 
but the house caught fire and burned to the ground. 

The examination showed that this woman had the mentality of a twelve- 
year-old girl. The Binet test ends at about this point, and so it is not safe to 
say that she was only twelve. It rather appears that she belongs to that type of 
defective which is able to pass the highest Binet test, but nevertheless has not 
developed any control or any ability to manage herself in life. It is the type 
of person described by Huey in his article entitled, “Retardation and the 
Mental Examination of Retarded Children.” (See Journal of Psycho- 
Asthenics, Vol XV.) 

He says of this period beyond the twelve or thirteen years: “Now, the 
problem of life is not the further growth of intelligence so much as the use 
of what has been grown to serve and give direction to the feeling. It is now 
normality of will, of self-assertion and self-criticism, of social sense and 
attitude, and of emotional control that must be tested for. And here in this 
rich but precarious field of functioning are found the next higher rungs of 
the retardation ladder, naturally with the function of sex playing a promi- 
nent part.” 

Case IX.—A man of good appearance, considerable refinement, of 
middle age, but with a varied history. Has strong criminal tendencies. The 
examination of this man showed him to have the mentality of a nine-year-old 
child. 

Case X. Is that of a young woman aged twenty-one. She has regular 
features, dark hair and eyes, and if there were a good moral character show- 
ing in her eyes might be considered pretty. 

The following history of this girl shows that she belongs to a type that 
is familiar to every social worker, and one that constitutes a great problem 
in all our social life. 

Family history:. On her mother’s side she comes from a race in which 
insanity, alcoholism, illegitimacy and libertinism abound. Mother of loose 
reputation, now separated from husband; lives life of mistress of another 
man. Stated that she drank. Grandmother (maternal side) was insane; is 
an inmate here. Her cousin was here under treatment. To quote the words 
of a woman who accompanied her here, “There is a yellow streak in 
them all.” 

On the father’s side there is direct paternal inheritance of alcoholism. 
He is a dissipated ne’er-do-well, but comes of healthy, respectable family. 

Her early home influence was unfavorable; neglect, domestic infelicity, 
surrounded her on every side, even in her cradle. She lived in this atmos- 
phere for four or five years; then her father deserted the family. The 
mother’s habits became more irregular, and the patient was for a time at the 
County Farm. Was cared for by kind people, and under good influences 
until about fourteen years of age. Would not go to school; a disobedient 
girl and truant; reads and writes some. Was unsteady and unreliable, quick 
and bright, subject to whims and uncertainties of mood. Her knowledge 
of the world was extensive at an early age. She was one of those for whom 
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the experience of the under-world increases its attraction. She courted the 
notice of men, and the chief aim and pleasure of her existence was asso- 
ciations of questionable character. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen she married. It was a union of the 
unfit; betwen her and her husband there was this in common, that one was 
as foolish as the other. Ina short time she tired of him and left him. “Mar- 
ried life was too slow for me. I grew sick of it. He used me fairly well, 
was better to me than any man has ever been since, but I hated the sameness 
and wanted attention from others. It was all my fault.” . 

She went to Boston, lived some time with a young man whom she had 
known at home; was an inmate of a house of prostitution and took to street 
walking. Drank heavily and finally was arrested and sent to House of Cor- 
rection. From there was committed to Insane Hospital, then transferred to 
County Farm preparatory to committing her here. 

Patient talked freely of her past life. Shows no sign of shame or em- 
barrassment; said she saw no harm in living as she did. Moral sense lack- 
ing, probably never developed. 

No signs of organic disease. 

With the other two cases that proved to be insane, we are not now con- 
cerned. 

We would call attention to the fact that nine out of ten of these cases 
showed the mentality of eight, nine or ten years. We have mentioned else- 
where that of twenty-five children at Vineland who have nanifested tend- 
encies that would make them criminals if they were responsible, at least 
twenty show the mentality of nine or ten. This. can hardly be accidental. 
There must be some peculiar stress to which children of this age are liable, 
or some relationship between criminal tendencies and this arrest of develop- 
ment at about nine. The fact that practically the same result is found in 
these two widely separated groups must be significant. 

This group of ten people certainly furnish food for thought in son- 
nection with our social problems. Here are ten people with a past history 
which ought to have warned those who are interested in the welfare of the 
race in time to prevent this condition of crime. But because their condition 
was not detected, they have gone on until they have committed crimes, some 
serious, others less so, but still crimes. They come before a court; there 
the case is tried and the judge, with perhaps a little more than usual keen- 
ness, feels that there is something unusual and he sends them to the State 
Hospital to be examined as to their mentality. 

And we would call attention especially to the fact that of the twelve 
thus sent up for observation, every one was defective, two as insane, the 
others from an inherited defect which we know as feeble mindedness. In all 
of these ten cases the defect could have been discovered before the children 
left school. And it ought to have been discovered, both for the sake of the 
community and for the sake of the child. Had it been discovered, all of this 
could have been saved and these persons could have been placed where, 
under wise guidance, they would have been happy, useful and innocent, and 
society would have been saved. 

This is only a vivid illustration of what is happening all about us. 
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Story of Philip 
By Elizabeth S. Kite 


Every stage of the world’s history, every form of government that has 
ever subsisted among men, has been subject to its own evils, to its own tyran- 
nies. In the present day while we are exempt from many of the wrongs that 
blacken the records of other peoples and other times, we must not be obliv- 
ious to the fact that grave evils are about us, often where we least suspect. 
This fact was forcibly brought to mind a few weeks ago in visiting the New 
Jersey State’s Prison, where a youth not yet twenty-four years of age, form- 
erly an inmate at the Vineland Training School, was serving his third term. 

Gazing into the face of the strong, vigorous but simple-minded fellow 
behind the bars, the thought kept arising, “Some one, somewhere, must be 
responsible for such a stupid blunder. State’s prison is no place for a 
creature like this—here is no more question of crime than in the classic 
case of the dog in the Aristophanean Comedy.” And yet when the slender 
thread that bound this boy’s present with his past had been followed, no 
gross injustice, no blamable person could anywhere be found. Of course the 
obvious thing to do would be to blame the judge who, three times in succes- 
sion, condemned a defective boy to State’s prison. A judge ought always to 
be a psychologist, able at a glance to see where the trouble lies, always ready 
to treat the cause instead of the symptom. But in what country court will 
such judges be found—they also have not learned to recognize this type. 

Then there were the people who accused Philip before the court; but 
we can not blame the woman for being angry when, after having hospitably 
offered a friendless boy shelter for the night, she came down in the morning 
to find “settin’ room and kitchen doors open and her son’s bicycle gone and 
the befriended youth gone too”? Nor the son for vowing vengeance when, 
as he testified in court, “Ed. told me, too, that he had saw that boy on my 
-wheel.”” Human nature demands some satisfaction, and if the wheel was 
gone, at least the offender could be sent to prison. But this petty theft was 
not Philip’s only misdemeanor, for another citizen was present to testify 
that on a certain night the throats of thirty-six of his chickens had been cut. 
The three guilty boys, of whom our Philip was one, had been captured and 
held for trial. 

With characteristic unconcern our defective boy pleads guilty and in tell- 
ing his story substantiates all the accusations against him, using by the way, 
better English than his normal accusers, thus showing the lasting benefit 
derived from his time spent in the Training School. His defect, however, 
comes out as he calmly states that after spending the night at a certain farm- 
house he comes down in the morning to find the wheel stolen, and in the 
same breath adds, “I stole the wheel from and sold it to a man in 
Coatesville for seven dollars.” When called to account for this contradiction 
he continues, “What I said about the wheel being stolen from me ain’t so, 
‘cause I sold it for seven dollars and I spent the money.” 

To the judge and the court the case seems clear. Here is a fellow un- 
questionably a nuisance in the community; he robs chicken roosts, steals 
from those who befriended him, lies, and is equally unconcerned at being 
detected in either crime. The judge is not puzzled for a moment; nothing 
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is easier than to pass sentence in such a case, so Philip is sent to State’s 
prison for eighteen months. 

He arrives at his destination—no one knows anything about the boy be- 
yond the fact that he is stupid and has been sentenced to eighteen months. 

There is no attempt at classification in our State’s prison, the hardened 
criminal, the prisoner tor life, the first timer, are all turned in together. All 
are humanely treated so far as bodily necessities go—but the fact remains 
that it was only because of the limited intelligence of our Philip that he 
was not turned out an expert in his new trade. 

When his sentence had expired Philip went back to his old life, and it 
was not long before he was up again, with another group of boys, for 
chicken stealing. Brought into court and confronted with the charge, he 
pleads guilty. This time the proceeding is too simple for any note to be 
made. The judge at once remembers, “Why, yes, this is that same fellow, 
that chicken thief, that public nuisance; he shall have a year this time to 
see if that will cure him’; and Philip returns to live another year at the 
state’s expense at Trenton. 

In the court records is this simple entry: Philip . Crime, 
larceny. Sentence, one year in State’s prison. Expenses of trial: Itemized, 
——. Total, $56.00. 

When the term had expired the same old life was before him; without 
care, without purpose or aim in life, the poor fellow drifted on, working at 
odd jobs, begging now and then, always underpaid, always underfed. For 
some slight offense—not chicken stealing this time—he was again brought 
into the court and pleaded guilty. The case required no investigation ; here was 
this nuisance again; nothing to do but to lock him up for the longest time 
possible, so Philip went again for a year and a half to State’s prison. Nobody 
cared—least of all Philip; the transfer brought neither shame nor discom- 
fort ; no one knew why he went, nor cared to know. Philip, himself, scarcely 
understood. He knew, of course, that to be caught stealing meant prison, 
but the impulse that he followed was stronger than his consciousness of law; 
he was helpless in its grip. Except during the few minutes when Philip 
was standing in his presence, the judge who condemned him never thought 
of the boy at all. The question of guilt being settled, the sentence followed 
of itself. This was not surprising, for there had never been anything about 
Philip that could arouse personal interest, except in the broadest humani- 
tarian way—he had always been dull, stupid, vulgar and profane. His 
mother, a half-witted girl, had been seduced and died giving this child birth. 
The grandparents raised the boy as their own. The man, a laborer, and his 
low-grade wife lived in a shack on the outskirts of one of our prosperous 
towns. They were a hard-working couple, often employed by the best people 
of the place. Through the influence of some friends, the boy, long before 
known as defective, was admitted to the Training School when about ten 
years old. To quote from the school records: “He improved steadily, be- 
coming interested in all manual and industrial work, and showed considerable 
ability along these lines. He took great delight in gardening. He was able 
to take but little intellectual training, but gave every promise of becoming a 
good, steady, industrial worker under close supervision.” 

His grandparents visited him from time to time, and seeing his improve- 
ment pleaded to take him home, which they finally did. At that time there 
was no law permitting the school to keep such a case. Soon after this 
lamentable event, the grandparents died, leaving the boy friendless and alone, 
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with the result that has just been noted. 

Gazing into the future, is it hard to predict the fate that awaits this out- 
cast? Or as we look about us can we not see that our almshouses, our 
prisons, our houses of prostitution are filled with other “Philips,” male and 
female, as irresponsible as he? Shall we look on and let the inevitable hap- 
pen, doing nothing to stop its course? 

It is pleasant indeed to feel that, being so superior and enlightened a 
race, we can leave humanity to itself, believing that through evolution and 
the law of survival of the fittest we shall reach some gigantic goal, as far 
beyond what man now is as man is beyond the ape; but is this view of 
humanity true? 

If history teaches us anything, it teaches us this, that there has always 
been among men a class towards which every government of the world has 
been forced to take an authoritative attitude. If psychological research is 
proving anything, it is proving that this same class exists to-day in the 
heart of our prosperous and progressive Republic—that the law of survival 
of the fittest is not eliminating this evil, for we find it increasing in our midst. 

If this is true, then the problem that is before our government to-day is: 
How can an authoritative attitude be made paternal and be exercised to- 
wards certain of our people in a land where every male is granted citizenship 
rights, without destroying the very basis of our liberty as individuals? It is 
upon this momentous question that the workers at Vineland feel they have 
something to say and it is to the end of being able to say more, and to say it 
more authoritatively, that they are conducting their investigations. 

The first step towards rectifying any evil is the recognition of its exist- 
ence. In the true spirit of scientific inquiry they have begun their work with 
a careful study of conditions as they are. When these are once demon- 
strated, they count confidently upon the intelligence and the rectitude of 
those in authority, who by wise legislation shall bring about conditions that 
will protect our “Philips,” male and female, from their unavoidable fate, 
retaining them as useful members of society, each a stone in the great 
structure of universal and individual liberty. 
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Story of Willie 


Cora Warren 


In May, 1900, Willie, a boy of twelve years, and still in the kindergarten, 
supposedly a deaf mute and an incorrigible, not capable of doing anything, 
came to the Manual Training class which was just starting in the School 
Department. They did not think it possible for him to take any more train- 
ing, but decided to give him a trial in this new work. 

Several boards, about ten inches square, with different designs on them, 
were put before him to select the one he liked best. Now that he was going 
to do something definite, he took the tool and cut the background away 
around the design, then stamped it with a nail made for that purpose. This 
was so pretty that he wanted to do another, and others, until he could use 
the tools nicely, and he began to make useful things, as boxes and trays. 
A design was put on these for him to outline with the lining tool. 

He was so interested in this that all the designs in papers he received 
on Sundays were brought to class for his work. A part of every one was 
used, whenever they were appropriate and he saw how it was used. This 
made his work doubly interesting, as he could supply the designs himself. 

One day be brought to class a rabbit made of wood, with paper pictures 
pasted on both sides. I asked him if he would like to make this. He said, 
“Yes.” He commenced to talk now about his work and other things of 
interest, and we found he could hear and understand what we said to him. 
After he cut the rabbit out of the wood, I drew the face and ears on for him 
to carve; he looked to see if it was on both sides like his. I told him no, 
we were going to put a piece on the back to make it stand up; this satisfied 
him, and he was delighted with the result. 

The first year he would leave his bench and wander around the room. 
To correct this, I put his work all away and he did not get it again until next 
day. If he spoiled his work carelessly, as sometimes he would cut it all away 
as if tired of it, then he did not get any more until he promised to do it 
nicely. This only occurred the first year; after that he was always very 
careful. 

He went to the other classes now, and in the number class he learned 
to use the ruler. This interested him because of his love for the wood work, 
and he learned from actual practice the value of being able to measure his 
own work. He was also in the Basketry Class, learning to cane chairs, and 
the Needlework Classes, learning to darn, mend and knit. 

Sometimes he would appropriate things he liked. One day a girl 
brought a banana to class and Willie found it; when we looked for it he 
had eaten half of it and put the other in his pocket. I said, “Oh, Willie, I 
did not think you would do such a thing,” and told him how sorry I was. 
This was the last time I ever heard of his taking anything without permis- 
sion. I sent him to the closet for tools, or whatever he had to use. If we 
had any new things in the room, or new tools, he would see them as soon as 
he came in class and ask about them, saying, “new?” I would say, “Yes,” 
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and tell him what they were used for and the name. | I had only to tell him 
about them once. 

In 1903 and 1904 he made his first large pieces of furniture. First, a 
stool put together with dowel joints and upholstered with a woven cane made 
in the basketry room. This was sent to the Exposition at St. Louis. He 
always wanted to make “big pieces” now, unless I asked him to make some- 
thing special, which he never refused. He liked to look through the catalog 
of furniture and see the pieces we wanted and decide which one he would 
make. The first large table we had was made by him. Now the other child- 
ren were anxious to do better work, so they could make large pieces like 
Willie, and thus he became a leader. 

He has made two large settles, chairs, table chairs, clothes trees, stands, 
tables and large stools. He can be trusted to work in the room alone, if he 
knows what to do, and has a little supervision. He will keep the other 
children in the class quiet if not left too long. Once, when left alone, he 
made a knitting spool to take to the Cottage with him, as he was very fond 
of doing spool knitting. I told him he must not do that without asking 
me about it. He did not seem to mind then, but would not come to class next 
day until I went for him. 

When we are getting the large pieces of furniture ready for Annual 
Meeting, I give Willie a cup of shellac and tell him what pieces I want 
shellaced and he goes over them all without help; I can depend upon him to 
do them right. 

Since the 17th of September, 1910, he has made a very nice table, chair 
and a book rest, doing his own measuring and marking with directions only. 
He spliced the board for the top of his table and marked the places for the 
dowels. 

During the summer vacation, after his first year of this work, he was 
seen looking anxiously through the glass door of the Manual Training Room. 
However, when they had class in summer he would not go because he could 
not make “big pieces,” and would hide when time for school. 

Once he was to take part in an entertainment, but while waiting for a 
child he disappeared from the group and could not be found until after 
practice was over. When asked why he did not come he said, “Can’t talk.” 
He never connected very many words or talked distinctly. 

When in the English classes he always wanted to draw pictures of fur- 
niture, trees, woods, etc. He is particularly adept at knitting scarfs and 
shawls, is quick and accurate in his work, and just loves to do it. 

He is a shining example of the great value of Manual Training. After 
ten years of this work for one hour, and sometimes one hour and a half 
each day during the school year, he is a quiet, manly boy, a rapid worker 
and a good helper in the mending room, as well as doing good work in 
school. 

His work is a little better each year, and is a great credit to him. 








“We are always on the road towards getting control of 
the mind when we are training and disciplining the body.” 
—Wm. James 
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Estimated Number of Feeble-Minded 
in the United States 


The following estimates of the numbers of mental defectives—idiots, 
imbeciles and morons—is based upon the census of 1910, as to the population 
and the estimate that one in three hundred of the population is feeble- 
minded. 

A word needs to be said in regard to this ratio. Some will think that 
it is too high, but most of those who have studied into the problem believe 
fully that it is conservative and, indeed, too low. 

The English Royal Commission, appointed to investigate the problem 
of the feeble-minded, made some attempt to determine the number. Upon 
reviewing carefully the methods which they employed, one is convinced 
that they could not possibly discover all of the feeble-minded by such pro- 
ceedure. Nevertheless, they did get the following figures: In Scotland, 1 
to every 400; in England, 1 to every 217; in Ireland, 1 to every 175 of the 
population. We used to say, in the United States, 1 to every 500 of the 
population, but that was based on the last census that attemped to enumerate 
the idiots and imbeciles. Now, any one knows that it was impossible under 
those methods to secure even an approximation to the number of defectives, 
the method being simply to inquire at the door if there were any idiots 
or imbeciles in the family. Of course, very few parents recognize their 
children as belonging to this class. And yet the results gave an estimate of 
1 to every 500, which surely was not more than half. Our assumed ratio of 
1 to 300 is clearly substantiated by both these counts. 

Probably one of the most accurate counts ever made is the recent testing 
by the Binet Measuring Scale for Intelligence of all of the children in a 
single public school system, a town having a population of about 10,000, 
which gave 50 feeble-minded persons. That is 1 in every 200. If now we 
admit, for the sake of being very conservative and on the safe side, that there 
may be communities where the proportion is not as great; if we assume that 
with the migration westward in our country, have gone the strongest of 
body and mind, and that therefore on the frontier we may find a smaller pro- 


’ portion of defectives, we still have a leeway of one-third, when we say for 


the entire country there is 1 to every 300 of the population. 

The following are the figures. The first column gives the number of 
feeble-minded in the State, the second the number now in institutions and 
being cared for: 

New York 4,035 
Pennsylvania 3,003 
Illinois 1,337 
Ohio 1,611 
Texas ee 
Massachusetts 1,715 

440 

980 
Indiana 1,571 
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“All through the life of a pure-minded but feeble bodied 


man, his path 


is lined with memory’s grave stones which 


mark the spot where noble enterprises perish for lack of 


physical vigor to embody them in deeds.” —Horace Mann 
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Current Events at the Training School 


Alice Morrison Nash 


JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1911. 


January 1—‘Ladder Sunday.” 

January 4—Repetition of the Christmas play, “Uncle Remus and Br’er Rab- 
bit,” for the children, employees and friends, 

January 11—Birthday Party in honor of the children having birthdays in 
the months of December, 1910, and January, 1911. 

January 18—Laboratory Party. Every one had a jolly good time at this 
party, and a few of us learned, before the evening was over, some 
of the difficulties to be met with when being tested. Needless to 
say we have been more lenient with the children since the party. 

January 25—A Christmas Party. Given by the children taking part in the 
Christmas Play. (Last year a few children, for reasons not men- 
tionable, forfeited their rights to their Christmas Party. This year, 
with one exception, all of the children proved themselves eligible 
for the party.) They invited all of the members of the big “fam- 
ily,” thus numbering in the gathering some ninety-five happy boys, 
girls and employees. 

February 1—Band Recital, Given by the Director, Mr. Kelly, and the mem- 

bers of his three bands. 
PROGRAM. 

March—“My Maryland” First Band 

Cornet Solo—“Florian’s Song” Henry P. 

Marceline—“Dance of the Clowns” First Band 

Baritone Solo—“Romanzo” Florence D. 

Waltz—“Ciriberibim” First Band 

Alto Solo—“Riccordanza” 

Vocal Solo—“Good-bye, Mr. Caruse” Montgomery S. 

March—“Evening News” Junior Band 

Cornet Solo—“I Am Titania” (from Mignon) Charlie A. 

Recitation—“The Raggedy Man” Malcolm P. 

Serenade Girls’ Band 


Cornet Solo—“Cradle Song” Ida R. 

Selection—‘“Echoes of the Opera” First Band 

Selection—“Bandidntstrike” First Band 

“America” First Band 
Good Night Song. 

February 2—Meeting of the Thursday Night Club. 

February 6—Opening of the Winter School. 

February 8—Contest Entertainment. Sixty children contested in this 
entertainment, and some forty were awarded prizes. 

February 9—Family Gathering in the Upper Hall. Music, games and a 
general good time was the order of the evening. 

February 10—Lecture to Winter Students and Employees by Dr. Lane. In 
the evening a meeting of the Kind Deeds Society. Four new mem- 
bers were received into the Society, and four new names added to 

the Roll of Honor. 

February 12—Special Lincoln Service. 

February 15—Valentine Party. Every child received one valentine, and 
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some of the popular little ones received eight or ten. Strange as 
it may seem, the popular ones are not as a usual thing the attractive 
children, but rather the unfortunate, helpless, dependent little ones. 
The fun-loving children made and sent funny valentines, not the 
ones which hurt, but the good, wholesome ones which put the life 
and go into the party. The employees do not escape; they are the 
recipients of many a joke. Even the Superintendent has received 
before now a choice box of English sparrows; Dr. Goddard a 
miniature Laboratory, fashioned after his own specifications ; 
Professor Nash, a few beadle hounds, etc. 

February 16—Employees’ Meeting, conducted by the Superintendent. 

February 18—“Special Supper,” given by John B., to which he invited six 
of his boy friends and six of his very good friends. John so 
thoroughly enjoys his parties that he begins to plan for the next 
even before his last party is finished. 

February 22—Third Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Lady Visitors and 
Directors of the School. 

February 22—lIn the evening a ‘Teachers’ Entertainment,” given by Misses 
Kirk and Capner and the children in their several classes. Drills, 
songs and recitations composed the program. 

February 23—A social “Family” gathering at Maxham. 

February 27—Meeting of the Farmers’ Club. Mr. Billings, from the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, D. C., gave a blackboard talk 
on the keeping of farm accounts. 

February 28—Birthday Party. In honor of the February birthday children. 




























Special Class Department 










This month we have heard from 
Miss Geeseman, Toledo. Miss Hallet, Boston. 
Miss Fry, England. Miss Fuchs, Riverside, N. J. 
Miss Gent, New York. Mr. Ferris, Maryland. 
Miss Eddowes, Newark. Miss Scott, Grafton, N. Dak. 
Miss Brown, New York. Miss Johnson, Morrisville, Pa. 
Miss Swentzell, Toledo. Miss Sturgis, Newton Centre, Mass. 
NEWARK. 





We have several classes, three of which are in one building. They are 
graded according to size more than anything else, because the big children 
don’t consider anything else and won’t have any “babies” in with them. 

Miss A. has the largest, Miss W., who wants to come down to you 
next summer, has the medium ones, and I have the smallest. We certainly 
have some problems. I have four children who are not feeble-minded at all, 
but were so badly treated in the schools that they became “incorrigible,” and 
refused to learn anything. It is very slow work and very discouraging at 
times, for, though your hopes are sky-high one minute, they are in the depths 
the next. The most predominant instincts in them seem to be fighting and 
the collecting of colored manual training paper. 
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MARYLAND. : 

We received a Jewish boy over a year ago. Dirty in appearance, heavy 
of feature, vulgar in his conversation, wild and noisy, he gave us lots of 
trouble. Our President, on learning his first name, Israel, remarked, “He 
that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

Israel was put to work in the tailor shop, and sent to the primary school. 
The school work has helped him overcome to a large extent a very distress- 
ing impediment of speech, which may have contributed to his incorrigibility. 

In the tailor shop he did only rough mending. Although his father has 
a shop, the boy knew little of the business. Freedom from old temptations 
and regularity in living made him more susceptible to training. Israel’s 
keepers may now slumber and sleep, for the boy has made good. 

There were fourteen boys in the tailor shop, some almost old enough 
to vote, and 15-year-old Israel, a little undersized, did not count for much. 
Since moving to the country we have only four boys in the tailor shop. The 
big boys voted and left. A number of our small boys have grown to be 
men as they stepped into the big fellows’ places, and would be worth writing 
about but for repetition. 

With the exception of cutting, Israel can now make a suit. His ambi- 
tion is not satisfied with the plain style of pockets we use, and nothing would 
do but to let him put in some of the suits a different style of ‘pocket so he 
might learn how to do it. He made fifty suits, with not a careless piece of 
work among them. In a burst of confidence, I learn that his father will be 
getting old and that he must learn the business so he can take the shop and 
carry it on. 

ToLepo, OHIO. 

One of the things of interest already accomplished here was the forma- 
tion of a Manual Training Class for the benefit of “special” teachers. We 
dismiss on Thursday afternoon, and have a lesson from 1 P. M. to 2.30 
each week. We greatly appreciate this move on the part of the Superin- 
tendent. 

We expect to have a meeting at least once a month for the discussion 
of plans for our work. 

GraFton, N. DAK. 

This State is so big and is so busy growing that a little school of 165 
feeble-minded children does not concern near enough people. However, 
we are a happy little school. We want to expand a little next year if the 
Legislature will grant the appropriation asked for. We would also like to 
keep every child we have. There will be an effort made to pass a commit- 
ment law during the Legislature now in session. 

So far we have been able to apply the Binet test to only a few, the main 
reason being the inability to devote enough time to the work. 

ToLepo, OHIO. 

There are only five Special Classes in the city. Most buildings have 
no room for one, and funds are short, so you see it is hard for the Super- 
intendent to accomplish what he would like to. I have a class of fifteen, 
in ages from seven to sixteen, and mentally from about three to fourteen. 
There are the feeble minded, the backward and the incorrigible, which, you 
see, is wrong. My room is small and dark, far from an ideal one. 

Two of my boys are almost deaf, and two are institutional cases. One 
is certainly “Brant No. 2.” I am very much interested in them, and like 
the work. 








APPALLING FACTS 








Do you know that our criminals cost us $3,500,000 per day? 
Do you know that 250,000 persons—whom the law never 
touches—are engaged in the systematic pursuit 
of crime as a business? 


Do you know that the American pickpockets are as thoroughly 
organized as any trades union? 


Do you know that the pickpockets of New York retain the per- 
manent service of one of the best known criminal lawyers 
of the United States to look after their “interests?” 


Do you know that there is a certain resident of New York who 
owes his income to the fees of prominent criminals, 
who pay him to travel up and down the 
country as a “fixer” between 
them and the police? 


Do you know that during the past ten years, the tramp burglars 
of this country have almost doubled? 
—The World To-Day 








DO YOU KNOW 
That this army of criminals is partly made up 
of mental defectives who might have been placed, 
as children, in institutions where they would 
have been trained to lead HARMLESS and 
somewhat useful lives? 











WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Ww perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
Mm of investment for rapid increase in value yr 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 
Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask = ary! oy or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








